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upon Stallbaum ; but, in at least one case, an inferior reading is re- 
tained which implies misconception of Plato's thought on a funda- 
mental point. {Timceus 92 B, dxmv rodTtocrjrod, " image of its Maker, " 
for shmv rod vorjTod, where, by the way, voyrou means vorjTou Zwoo, not 
voijTud Oeod.) The translation, though often happy in the successful 
turning of difficult expressions and constructions, betrays some marks 
of haste or want of revision. There are occasional passages (<?. g., 
there is one on p. 269, 1. 27) where the English rendering is quite 
incompatible with the punctuation adopted for the Greek text. Some- 
times, again, there are distinct mistranslations (e. g., the rendering 
of nvTyo<s, "choking heat," by "frost" on p. 151), though none 
which seriously affect the sense. 

Though it seems to me, for reasons given above, that Professor 
Stewart's theory of the significance ascribed by Plato to myth is mis- 
taken on a point of fundamental importance, I would strongly recom- 
mend his work to all lovers of Plato and all lovers of imaginative 
literature. Quite apart from any question of Platonic exegesis, Pro- 
fessor Stewart's discussions of the nature of myth in general and the 
psychological secret of poetic effect seem to me of great suggestive- 
ness as contributions to racial psychology and aesthetic theory. One 
might perhaps wish that he had made rather less of the contrast 
between the ' dream -consciousness ' and the state of waking life, and 
had shown a little more scepticism about the subliminal self. After 
all, our state of mind, when we read Shakespeare or Wordsworth, is 
surely, in most cases, as unlike that of hypnotic trance as it is unlike 
that of bargaining in the market or planning a railway journey. But 
it is well to have had the power of visual images and their verbal 
echoes to awaken ' transcendental feeling, ' and the fundamental dis- 
tinction between myth and allegory, put so clearly before us and illus- 
trated with such wide learning and so much literary charm. In par- 
ticular, all students of the history of literature should be deeply 
grateful to Professor Stewart for the wealth of curious information he 
has provided as to the indirect influence of the great Platonic myths 
upon the cosmology of the greatest of all the products of the myth- 
making imagination, the Commedia of Dante. 

' A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University. 

The Fundamental Principle of Fichte'.s Philosophy. By Ellen 
Bliss Talbot. (Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 7.) New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. vi, 140. 

The avowed purpose of this monograph is to make a careful study 
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of Fichte's conception of the ultimate principle of the universe. The 
first chapter gives a brief account of the relation between Kant and 
Fichte, with the object of showing at what critical juncture in Kant's 
doctrines it was that Fichte set out to complete the master's work. 
For it is to be borne in mind that Fichte always regarded his work 
as the fulfilment of the fundamental aims and tendencies of Kant's 
philosophy. Fichte's point of departure Miss Talbot finds in the 
Kantian opposition of the chaotic manifold of matter or sense, and 
the pure or abstract unity of form or thought. The dualism of form 
and matter was never in principle overcome by Kant. Although hints 
of a higher synthesis were given in the Kritik der Vrtheilskrqft, these 
hints remain entirely within the subjective sphere of feeling. Human 
knowledge, as Kant conceives it, never escapes from the radical anti- 
thesis of matter-form, subject-object. On the other hand, in his 
frequent references to an intellektuelle Anschauung, Kant suggests the 
notion of "a pure self-consciousness which is its own object, a self- 
consciousness in which the act of unifying the manifold is at the same 
time the process whereby the manifold first comes into being " (p. 7). 
In other words, the intellektuelle Anschauung 'is a self-active intelligence, 
continuously creating its objects by the act of thinking. But this con- 
ception remains, for Kant, problematic, an ideal that could not be 
worked out with reference to the world of actual thought and expe- 
rience. The same dualism recurs in the Kritik der praktischen Ver- 
nunft as the opposition of duty and inclination. The problematic 
idea of a unitary intelligence Fichte took up and, making it the start- 
ing point for his whole system, worked it out. "The thought that 
subject and object must be a unity, that the apparent dualism in our 
knowing cannot be ultimate, is to be credited, not to Kant, but to 
Fichte" (p. 9). Fichte holds that this ideal of human thought is 
at the same time the real essence of human thought ; in short, that 
the Idea of the Ego is the active productive principle of things. Kant 
succumbs to the dualism in human experience. Fichte recognizes this 
dualism and endeavors to find, in the very ideal of the universal Ego 
or synthetic unity, a principle by which the dualism is overcome. 

In the second chapter Miss Talbot takes up the works of the first 
period, in which Fichte commonly calls the ultimate the Ego. This 
Ego is to be conceived not as pure subject, but as the unity of subject 
and object. Fichte's philosophy is not a subjective idealism. The 
key to the ultimate principle is consciousness in its dual aspects of 
subject and object, and this principle must be a unity of subject and 
object, always implicit but never wholly explicit in human conscious- 
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ness. Our author examines carefully the grounds on which it is 
maintained that Fichte identified his ultimate principle with the formal 
or subjective aspect of experience. She acutely argues that, while 
Fichte always insists that intelligence and not the thing-in-itself is the 
ultimate ground, intelligence contains a double series, and that Fichte 
seems to have used the term ' Non-Ego ' in two very different senses : 
first, as the objective principle in consciousness ; second, as the thing- 
in-itself. There is a very clear statement of the meaning of Fichte's 
deduction of the Non-Ego from the Ego in terms of the theory of 
judgment as two-sided, negative as well as affirmative. The self- 
limitation of the Ego by the Non-Ego raises the question as to the why 
of the Anstoss that occasions this self-limitation. The answer, of 
course, is that only through a self-limiting self-expression can the 
absolute Ego really be an Ego for itself, 1. e., only by breaking forth 
into a world of conscious finite individualities. 

The idea of the Ego remains for Fichte an ideal, unattainable in 
human consciousness, but nevertheless positively implicated therein, 
immanent in the activity of finite individuals. The Ego is a self- 
developing form, and human consciousness is the medium of its de- 
velopment. "Human consciousness . . . is a necessary stage in the 
realization of the ideal unity of content and form " (p. 41). 

Miss Talbot next proceeds to a thorough examination of the question 
as to whether Fichte conceives his principle as mere abstract form or 
as unity of form and content. She finds traces of both conceptions in 
the leading works., of Fichte's first period. There are, then, two contra- 
dictory tendencies in his thought ; but Miss Talbot holds, rightly I 
think, that Fichte usually rises above the notion of the goal of the 
infinite process as blank identity, to the notion of it as unity which 
includes and preserves all concrete differences without thereby ceasing 
to be a unity. It would follow, of course, that in his system form and 
matter, reason and natural impulse, are not abstract opposites. The 
chapter concludes with an examination of the charge that, logically, 
Fichte's position involves the doctrine that the ideal is purely formal. 
Evidence is adduced in abundance from his writings to show that, 
while Fichte regarded the goal or ideal — the Godhead — as tran- 
scending our conceptual consciousness, he viewed it as a life and activ- 
ity of higher power than consciousness just because it transcends the 
dualism of subject and object in which our consciousness is involved. 
Light is thrown on this view by Fichte's conception of the nature of 
individuality. The Divine Idea realizes itself in history in every indi- 
vidual life, but most fully in those lives that make themselves organs 
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of the Universal Divine Idea. True individuality is realized by the 
service of great ideas, and, although in this service sensuous individual- 
ity is merged and lost, the higher individuality is thereby attained. 

The third and concluding chapter, entitled " Being and Existence," 
is devoted to a careful examination of the writings of the second 
period. The Darstellung of 1801 is found to be in harmony with the 
prevailing thought of the first period of Fichte's philosophy ; but it is 
now explicitly stated that, although knowing is absolute, it is not the 
Absolute, but only its supreme manifestation. In opposition to some 
interpreters of Fichte, Miss Talbot maintains that this does not 
mean that, in his second period, Fichte regards the Absolute as fixed, 
static being. She rightly points out that, whereas in the first period 
by ' being ' he means the thing-in-itself, in the later works he identifies 
being with life and activity. The difference between the two periods 
is to be regarded chiefly as a shifting of emphasis from the temporal 
aspects of the Absolute to its timelessness, from the world of progres- 
sively realized values to the supreme principle of values. The supreme 
value is a principle of activity. The Sollen which is the ground of 
finite existence is in itself changeless and eternal. There is in the 
second period a marked tendency to distinguish between the Absolute 
and its manifestation, but this tendency is likewise discoverable in 
writings of the first period. Moreover, in the second period the unity 
of the temporal and eternal is also maintained. In Fichte's final view 
the Absolute is not negative. "All our thinking and all our acting 
are a revelation of its inmost essence" (p. 91). The Sein and 
Dasein of the Absolute are necessarily interrelated. The ground of 
all determinate actuality is freedom. But freedom can only manifest 
and realize itself through overcoming an obstacle. This is the law of 
its being by which the Idea of the Ego becomes an Ego. 

The Divine Life in itself is a self-enclosed unity devoid of multi- 
plicity or change. In its manifestations it becomes an infinitely 
developing and ever-ascending life in an endless time-process. The 
relation between Sein and Dasein is a necessary one; but the world 
of Dasein, as the manifestation of Sein, is grounded in freedom, since 
Sein expresses itself therein. The Ego can come to consciousness in 
the realm of finitude and multiplicity only by the struggle of subor- 
dinating lower impulses to higher. But this whole process in the finite 
many, in the changing world of existential reality, is grounded on a 
primal act of freedom. By the Sein of the Absolute, then, Fichte 
means the eternal changeless reality of the Supreme Value, the " quin- 
tessence of value. ' ' This value manifests and realizes itself in the 
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world of existential reality in the shape of the intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic values of history. As self-realizing value, the ultimate prin- 
ciple is more than a mere value. "It has validity quite irrespective 
of its realization" (pp. in, 112). The ought-to-be is identical with 
the is-to-be. Sollen and Sein are ultimately one, and the objectivity 
of all values depends upon this ultimate principle. 

How, then, does Fichte conceive this Absolute, the ultimate real- 
ity implicated in values ? Miss Talbot tentatively answers that Fichte 
apparently did not conceive it to be a universal consciousness. The 
Absolute is conscious only in and through us. Nevertheless, as the 
ultimate ground and unity of values, it eternally is. There are two 
interesting appendices on Kant's ' intellektuelle Anschauung' and his 
'I think.' 

Miss Talbot's monograph is a thorough piece of work, marked by 
sound scholarship and genuine philosophical insight. The treatment 
is well proportioned and as clear as the subject matter will permit. 
The work as a whole is an admirable discussion of the main principles 
of Fichte' s philosophy, and one could not ask, for one entering 
upon the study of Fichte, a much better guide. One might perhaps 
wish that certain points, such as the relation between the theoretical 
and practical parts of the Wissenschaftslehre and the Sittenlehre had 
been more fully dwelt upon ; and a little more space might have been 
given to the discussion of Fichte's notion of consciousness in relation 
to the Absolute. But the work as a whole is very thorough and very 
illuminating. In my own opinion Miss Talbot's interpretation is 
sound on all essential points and she has not omitted any of them. 

In Germany Fichte has evidently come into his rights as an im- 
portant link in the great post- Kantian movement. English and 
American thought has tended rather to pass directly from Kant to 
Hegel. My own opinion is that neither Fichte nor Hegel can be 
ignored if philosophy is to make genuine progress. Moreover, it is 
now becoming somewhat fashionable to conceive philosophy as the 
science of values. Miss Talbot's monograph should have the effect of 
recalling American and English students to the intrinsic merits of 
Fichte's treatment of values. For, if philosophy be the science of 
ultimate values, it cannot rest in the pure phenomenalism of a de- 
scriptive psychology of values, but must become, in the spirit of 
Fichte, a metaphysic of values. Such monographs as the present one 
are not mere pieces of philosophical archaeology. They set the contri- 
butions of great thinkers in a clearer light, and so furnish points of de- 
parture for the systematic investigations of the present. 

Hobart College. J. A. Leighton. 



